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siderably, for the publishers still maintained that the libraries
had no claims to unregistered works, and that there now seemed
to be no point in registering them.

There was a further reason for the decline in registration. The
insidious effects of the French Revolution had begun to creep
into English literature. Various treasonable publications, written
anonymously, were being secretly circulated throughout the
kingdom. Fearful lest these should incite a dangerous insurrec-
tion, the Legislature, on 12 July 1799, passed an "Act for the
suppression of Seditious Societies'* (39 Geo. Ill, c. 79). By s. 29
of this Act every printer was obliged to print his name and
address on the title-pages of all works published by him, and also
to preserve on his premises at least one copy of every such work
for six months. The penalty for not preserving the copy, which
was subject to the inspection of any Justice of the Peace, was
twenty pounds.1

The printers argued that the appearance of this Act proved
that none but registered books need be deposited, for otherwise
where could be the wisdom and justice of preserving an additional
copy of every work, if nine copies were already deposited in
nine libraries?2

1 For this Act see post, p. 307.
* This was equivocation, for the printers knew perfectly well that this was
the only way to ensure the preservation of a copy of every work for at least
sax months.